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weight of modern criticism is against its authorship by the historical 
Longinus of the third century and in favor of the view that it is the work 
of some author, not certainly known, of the first century A. D., and as 
for the title, "On the Sublime" is manifestly a misleading translation 
of iTipt vxj/ovi as here employed. Professor Roberts simply follows in 
this matter the established English usage of many generations. The 
work itself deals with the essential elements of a noble and elevated 
literary style. 

The present edition is admirable both in plan and execution. 
After an introductory essay the text of the treatise is given with a 
parallel English translation. Extended appendices, which cover the 
whole field of textual, linguistic, and literary criticism, are added. 

To the general reader the chief interest of the book will be found 
in its contributions to the field of literary criticism. It has been pro- 
nounced to be the "most important single piece of literary criticism 
produced by any Greek writer posterior to Aristotle." It contains 
references to about fifty Greek writers, whose dates range over a period 
of many centuries. These writers are quoted for illustrations both of 
excellencies and defects in the art of expression. Homer is oftenest 
mentioned, and always with a just appreciation. "In the Odyssey," 
the author says, " Homer may be likened to a sinking sun, whose 
grandeur remains without its intensity ;" but he hastens to add : "If 
I speak of old age, it is nevertheless the old age of Homer." Not only 
Greek, but also Roman and Hebrew literature, are laid under contri- 
bution. The reader will find scattered through the book not a few 
pieces of literary criticism which will repay a careful reading. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge. By E. 
Recejac, Doctor of Letters. Translated by Sara Carr 
Upton. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xi + 287. $2. 50. 

With due deductions for obvious Roman Catholic influences, it is 
probably correct to class this work as one of the many witnesses to the 
so-called spiritual reaction in France, a movement that has accom- 
plished much already, and from which more possibly may be hoped. 
The movement itself does not seem to me to have justified expectations 
that were once formed about it in connection with pure philosophy ; 
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but for the border land of Culturgeschichte that everywhere impinges 
upon philosophy, despite ill-defined boundaries, it has proved no small 
blessing. As contributing to this general result, Dr. Recejac's achieve- 
ment assures him of his fair share of praise. For, on the whole, this 
Essay is the best systematic, as distinguished from historical, considera- 
tion of the subject available now. It ought to be added that the trans- 
lation is unusually good. 

The work is divided into three principal parts, entitled respectively 
the " Absolute," " Symbols," and the " Heart." Under the " Abso- 
lute" are considered the various attitudes of mind toward the Absolute ; 
and the mystic consciousness, offering a capital section on philosophi- 
cal and religious mysticism. The second part, dealing with " Symbols," 
originates in the author's definition of mysticism : " Mysticism is the 
tendency to draw near to the Absolute in moral union by symbolic 
means" (p. 64). The subjects reviewed are inspiration (including the 
identity of reason and inspiration ; the intellectual transcendence 
called inspiration; reason; and the divine Word); and symbolism 
(including mystical expression ; mystic intuition ; mystic alienation ; 
and degraded forms of mysticism). This portion forms, as it were, the 
keystone of the discussion. Under the " Heart " we have an original 
presentation, first, of the Absolute and freedom, where special empha- 
sis is laid upon the relation of mysticism to morals ; and, secondly, 
almost as a pendant, the ethical function of symbols. This outline 
may serve to show the systematic and highly suggestive, not to say 
important, character of the Essay. 

Throughout, the work is marked by masterly analysis, such as we 
have been accustomed to expect in French treatises ; so much so, 
indeed, that, if the initial criticism of other points of view, with its 
positive implications, be granted, the rest follows inevitably. 

Yet this portion illustrates clearly the pervading defects of the 
book. Dr. R6cejac treats the facts of experience from which mysti- 
cism springs as if they were "in-themselves" (in the Kantian sense); 
although, despite himself, he is compelled to view them occasionally as 
elements integral to a larger whole. For this reason his presupposi- 
tions happen to be rather paradoxical. They consist (1) of a series of 
criticisms — criticism upon Kant and rationalism, upon science and 
dogmatism {e. g., pp. 22, 28, 33, 38, 44, 122-3) — which, while accept- 
able as such, immediately transform themselves into fresh dogmas ; (2) 
of a group of dogmas that tend to neutralize each other (e. g., pp. 36, 
39, 40, 47, 53, 73, 108, 245, 279). As to the criticism of other systems, 
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Kant never taught that " we have the power to think distinctly the 
unknowable .... although without any sort of empirical determina- 
tions" (p. 22). If he had thought so, the Dialectic would have been 
unnecessary. No "rationalist," not even Hume, held that "the value 
of knowledge lies in the exclusion of the will " (p. 28). A systematic 
account of experience would have been impossible on such terms. It 
is not true to history to say that " dogmatism is animated by the hope 
of discovering original being whence all things proceed logically and 
really" (p. 33). Read "substance" for "being," and the truth begins 
to appear. On the other hand, the inference our author draws from 
such statements is correct. He bends his energy to show that these 
standpoints leave a certain residuum unexplained, and this he holds to 
be the peculiar sphere of mysticism. Here he at once lapses, and 
necessarily so, into the serried dogmatism of the doctrines to which he 
has so justly taken exception. 

His "universal mysticism" (p. 5) involvts a return to the mediaeval 
attitude which substitutes "fiat for the copula" (p. n), and to the 
uncritical analytic of the seventeenth century — "the understanding 
does not include all the facts of consciousness in the field of its discur- 
sive work" (p. 7). To these errors, results possibly of a Roman Catholic 
environment, one cannot but refer the strange affirmations that often 
stagger the reader : " Mysticism claims to be able to know the unknow- 
able without help from dialectics" (p. 7), yet "there is nothing in 
mysticism whereby to extend experience" (p. 24; cf. pp. 31 f.). Cate- 
gories, as "forms," are opposed to "such wholly interior acts as I will, 
I ought, I am" (p. 39) — as if these were not themselves categories. 
" Mystic experience is neither the work of the senses nor of the under- 
standing" (p. 40), yet it trusts "in the rationality of desire" (p. 53), 
and holds that "only in nature is God possible for us and appreciable 
by us "(p. 65). Obviously the senses and the understanding have 
nothing to do with nature ! Again, " the paths of science and mysti- 
cism never meet at any point " (p. 47), yet "the scientific Infinite has its 
own prestige of superstition, and its own mysticism " (p. 74). Further, 
"a man, in himself alone, is worth the whole order of empirical things " 
(p. 279) — as if there ever were or could be such a forlorn being! 
These, and many like them, are direct issues from the basal fallacy of 
the work — a denial of the unknowable, but with a relative affirmation 
(constantly contradicted in the text, however) that the unknowable 
furnishes the basis of mysticism (cf. pp. 19, 24, 32, 1 19-21). No 
doubt some palliative may be extracted from the astonishing admissions 
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made from time to time. " Mystic consciousness can be only 
imperfectly realized" (p. 129); the Infinite is " him " (p. 133); "the 
principle of this intuition is no other than the active intellect " (p. 
149); "freedom in man is only trying its wings " (p. 193); "practi- 
cally and definitively there is no apparition of the Absolute except in 
the human personality" (p. 218). 

The truth is that the work, though admirable as an analytic of mys- 
tic elements, abounds too much in unelaborated suggestions which, by 
their very lack of elaboration, have missed integration. The author 
has not thought through to any tangible and operative conclusions. 
Nevertheless some good points are scored, to which I can but refer 
(e. g., pp. 8, 87, 95, 1 14-18, 157, 176, 186, 274). The best of them 
possibly is the epigram, "The Absolute is person raised to the nth 
power " (p. 1 98). The positive errors are few : " objectivate " f or " objec- 
tify" (p. 15), the misspelling of Whitney's name (p. 121, note), and the 
misreading of the title of FouilleVs great work (p. 239, note). Far 
more serious are the occasional lapses into what comes perilously near 
meaninglessness : "irruption" (p. 127); the "unconditioned and 
unknowable Absolute " which yet manifests itself as " human " (pp. 
130, 131); the unmitigated individualism of mysticism (p. 143); the 
fanciful account of modesty (pp. 228 f.); and the weird natural history 
of enthusiasm, as it might be called (pp. 250 f.). Some idea of these 
defects that mar a somewhat unusual performance may be gathered 
from the following statement, which is typical : "The Absolute, 
according to the mystic hypothesis, makes answer to the appeals of 
moral Desire ; and it is the Absolute itself which is posited, by means 
of Grace, under purer and better-chosen symbols than it would have 
been possible for Freedom to have given to herself " (p. 243). The 
atmosphere of this hardly serves to sustain the modern man. He asks 
for sustenance and is given gas — after its kind. 

R. M. Wenley. 

The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. xv+194. $1. 
This little book is similar in standpoint and mode of presentation 
to its predecessors, The Destiny of Man and The Idea of God, but it 
makes the impression that the author finds it increasingly easy to use 
the language of Christian theism for the expression of his thought. 
The book contains three essays, the first on " The Mystery of Evil," 



